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Measures already taken. Ultimate effects, especially on peasant 
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The great food relief operations conducted by the 
United States government and later by the private 
agency of the American Relief Administration and 
other less important organizations have directed atten- 
tion more than ever before to the agricultural problems 
of eastern Europe. Just as the food problem of the 
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Allies during the war drew public thought to the over- 
whelming importance of world agriculture, so the food 
shortages of eastern Europe during and since the war 
have awakened new interest in the present agricultural 
conditions of that region and in its future position in 
relation to world food supply. 

I 

Unless one examines carefully normal conditions as 
they showed themselves before the war, it is impossible 
to understand how a primarily agricultural region like 
eastern Europe could have found itself in a position of 
widespread famine. It had been customary, on the part 
of many people, to think of eastern Europe as possess- 
ing a great surplus of agricultural products for export. 
Some conceived of it even as a region of sparse popula- 
tion comparable to Canada or the Argentine. It was 
familiarly known that the masses of the population were 
poor, but the degree of their poverty was not fully 
grasped and it was attributed chiefly to their ignorance 
and to misgovernment. 

The truth is that most of eastern Europe is very 
densely populated, that its prewar export of food prod- 
ucts represented a very small proportion of its produc- 
tion, and that the poverty of the people was due more to 
overpopulation than to any other one cause, if not more 
than to all the other causes combined. While the 
conditions may have been fairly well understood by 
economists, it is worth while to repeat, for the sake of 
emphasis, certain facts which may be familiar to them, 
as well as to consider the bearing of these facts upon the 
present situation in eastern Europe and upon the 
probable future. 

Prewar agricultural conditions, of course, varied con- 
siderably in different parts of eastern Europe. What is 
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said in this article applies most fully to European Russia 
and Poland (except Prussian Poland, where conditions 
were very different) . It applies in a somewhat less meas- 
ure to Roumania, Bulgaria, and Jugo-Slavia, and in a 
still less measure to Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary. Of 
the most typical regions it may be said that the great 
bulk of the population is engaged in agriculture, that 
the population is so dense that the agricultural worker 
has only a very limited amount of land to work on and 
that the great bulk of the food which he produces has to 
be consumed by himself, his family, and his domestic 
animals, leaving comparatively little for exchange for 
other products and services. 

The greatest density of population is found in Poland. 
According to the latest prewar estimates for Russian 
Poland (the so-called Congress Poland) its density of 
population was about eight times that of the United 
States. There were about 270 inhabitants per square 
mile, as against 35 in our own country in 1920. Even 
such a rich agricultural state as Iowa has only 43 in- 
habitants per square mile. The density of population of 
Galicia was the same as that of Congress Poland. In 
European Russia, as a whole (excluding here, as in later 
figures, the present Poland, the Baltic states, Bessarabia, 
and Transcaucasus) there were 67 people per square 
mile. This figure, however, gives an inadequate idea of 
the density of population of those parts of Russia which 
are adapted to agriculture. Over vast northern stretches 
the cultivation of the soil is impossible. If two govern- 
ments only, Archangel and Vologda, be excluded, the 
prewar population density rises to 90 per square mile, 
and in many governments of the Black Soil region of 
southern Russia the figure was from 120 to 180. Owing 
to the war, famine and revolution, the population of 
both Poland and Russia has declined but it is still 
extremely dense. 
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These contrasts between eastern Europe and the 
United States by no means fully bring out the great 
difference with respect to the average quantity of land 
at the disposal of the agricultural worker. A far larger 
proportion of the population of that region is engaged in 
agriculture than is the case in our own country. Statis- 
tics as to occupations or as to urban and rural popu- 
lation are not strictly comparable. In 1920, 49 per cent 
of the population of the United States was classed as 
rural, that is as living outside of cities and towns of 2000 
or more inhabitants. In Congress Poland just before the 
war the proportion classed as rural, that is, as living out- 
side the cities and market towns, was 68 per cent; in 
Galicia it was 80 per cent and in European Russia it was 
86 per cent. The number of rural inhabitants per square 
mile in the United States as a whole in 1920 was 17.3; in 
Iowa, a typical agricultural state, 27.4. In Congress 
Poland, the number was as high as 183, in Galicia 213; 
in European Russia it was 58, but in many sections of 
the country the rural density was from 100 to 150 per 
square mile. 

There is, of course, a causal connection between the 
density of population in eastern Europe and the high 
proportion engaged in agriculture. The situation is 
quite different from that in countries like England, Ger- 
many, and Belgium. Density of population is there 
accompanied by a small proportion of agricultural in- 
habitants. The industrial class subsists by the import of 
great quantities of food which are paid for by the prod- 
ucts of manufacturing and mining. But in a country 
not sufficiently industrialized to be able to pay thus for 
imported food, if the density of population is very high, 
a large proportion of the people must work upon the 
soil in order to gain enough food for life. The rural 
population in eastern Europe is incapable of feeding a 
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large urban population in addition to feeding itself. The 
great bulk of what the farmers produce they must con- 
sume themselves. 

Not only, however, does the agricultural worker of 
eastern Europe have far less land at his disposal than 
his fellow in more happily situated countries, but from 
what he has he extracts comparatively little per unit of 
area. Even before the war crop yields in this region 
were low. In Russia they fell below those even of a 
country with comparatively extensive cultivation like 
the United States, and were scarcely a third as high as 
yields in countries like England, Denmark or Germany, 
where intensive and scientific methods are applied. 
Taking all bread grains together — more precisely all 
grains except oats — the United States in 1919 har- 
vested 1140 pounds per acre planted to these grains. 
The corresponding average for European Russia before 
the war (1911-15) was 660 pounds. 

As a consequence of overpopulation and underproduc- 
tion, the agricultural output per head of the total popu- 
lation of eastern Europe is extremely low as compared 
with that in the United States, and the production per 
capita of the rural population relatively far lower still. 
In our own country in 1919 the production of all grains 
except oats was equivalent to 1889 pounds per capita of 
the total population. For European Russia the corre- 
sponding figure before the war averaged 804 pounds or 
much less than half as much. If the calculation be based 
upon the rural population only, we have for the United 
States 3885 pounds per capita and for European Russia 
only 937 pounds, or less than one-fourth as much. If one 
should take into consideration all other products of the 
soil, the comparative picture presented would not be 
materially different. Without entering into statistical 
details it may be said broadly that in Congress Poland 
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and in Galicia the prewar conditions as regards out- 
put of crops were not greatly different from those in 
Russia. Yields per acre were higher but the average 
output per head of the rural population was as low or 
lower, and in Congress Poland the output per head of 
the total population was lower than in Russia. In old 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and old Serbia yields per acre 
were also very low. 

II 

Leaving for the moment the discussion of the causes of 
the inefficiency of agriculture in eastern Europe, let us 
consider some of the results of the low per capita produc- 
tion as regards normal methods of living and also its 
relation to the food shortage of the war and the postwar 
period. 

It requires no argument to show that the rural popula- 
tion of eastern Europe, producing in general only from 
one-third to one-fifth as much per capita as the rural 
population of the United States, must content itself with 
a far lower standard of living. In the first place the 
eastern European peasant must put up with a simple 
and cheap diet, chiefly composed of vegetable foods. He 
cannot afford to convert much of his grain into meat and 
other animal food products, for the food value thus ob- 
tained is much less than that of grain itself. The calory 
value of grain consumed as bread is five or six times as 
great as that of meat obtained by feeding the same 
quantity of grain to a beef steer. In the second place, 
the peasant cannot spare much, either of the grain as 
such or of the animal products derived from it, to ex- 
change for other commodities which will go to promote 
his well-being, to say nothing of his comfort or luxury. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the enormous con- 
trast between the standard of living of eastern Europe 
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and that of the United States. It was borne in upon the 
writer in a striking manner last summer when on return- 
ing from Poland he spent some time in one of the rich 
rural regions of the United States. It is true that the 
contrast is greater now, when Poland, like the rest of 
eastern Europe, is suffering from the aftermath of war, 
than it would have been some years ago. But even 
under normal conditions it is far greater than the mass of 
American people imagine. Statistics are not available, 
but there is reason to believe that the average Middle 
Western farmer, after supplying the food requirements 
of himself and his family, has left for sale to satisfy other 
wants — housing, clothing, fuel, furniture, education, 
amusement and what not — not less than five times, 
probably more than ten times and possibly even twenty 
times as much product as remains to the eastern 
European peasant after he has satisfied his much simpler 
food requirements. In the better agricultural regions of 
our country almost every farmer has an automobile 
costing from five hundred to two thousand dollars and 
requiring some hundreds of dollars yearly to maintain. 
There is hardly one peasant (that is, one ordinary farmer 
as distinguished from the great land owners) in all 
eastern Europe who owns even the most rudimentary 
"flivver." This, however, is an inadequate illustration. 
If among the things that the average American farmer 
enjoys, it were automobiles alone that the Russian or 
Polish peasant had to get along without, he would con- 
sider himself happy enough. 

The small consumption of meat and other animal 
products in eastern Europe greatly affects the whole 
character of agriculture. Live stock raising is far less 
important than in the United States. Domestic animals 
serve for draft purposes more than for food. In the 
United States in 1919 there were 63 cattle for each 
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hundred of human population. In Russia in Europe 
(within its present boundaries) there were, before the 
war, 23. Far more striking is the contrast with regard 
to hogs. In this country there were 56 per 100 inhabi- 
tants; in Russia before the war there were 9. The pres- 
ent figures for Russia would be far lower than these. As 
is well known, the great bulk of the corn raised in this 
country — and it is our principal grain — is fed to 
animals. In Russia very little grain of any sort is fed to 
food animals and comparatively little even to working 
animals; they have to subsist chiefly on hay and root 
forage. The comparative unimportance of live stock, 
with its consequent lack of fertilizing manure, is one of 
the explanations of the low yields of crops. For the 
same reason the eastern European peasant is forced to 
idle most of the winter, his productive effort being 
virtually confined to the crop season. 

The fact that eastern Europe before the war was a 
great exporter of grain must not be misunderstood. It 
exported from its poverty, not from its wealth of agri- 
cultural production. In part, the exportation was at- 
tributable to the fact that a considerable fraction of the 
agricultural output went to the state or to landlords in 
the form of taxes, rents, or profits of large estates. A 
small number of wealthy people were able to import 
luxuries, largely by export of the products wrung from 
the sweat of the peasants. Of course the peasants them- 
selves had to buy some things — machinery and tools, 
a little petroleum, a little cloth, and some household 
utensils — and part of these had to come from abroad 
and to be paid for by the exportation of grain. 

In any case, the prewar exportation of grain from 
most parts of eastern Europe was a small proportion of 
the total production. False ideas as to Russia's grain 
export are sometimes drawn from the comparison of 
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quantities of wheat shipped abroad with the quantity 
produced in the country. Most of the Russian peasants 
cannot afford to eat wheat. Their principal bread grain 
is rye. Of the combined production of wheat and rye 
in Russia before the war only one-eighth was exported, 
and the fact that the quantity so exported was equal to 
or greater than the wheat exports of the United States 
was attributable merely to the vast area and population 
of Russia. It should be remembered that while grain 
constituted the bulk of agricultural exports from Rus- 
sia, our own country, besides grain, exports meats and 
fats, representing indirectly a great quantity of grain, 
and that we export also much cotton. Poland had be- 
fore the war hardly any net exportation of grain at all. 
Roumania and Bulgaria, less densely populated, ex- 
ported a much larger proportion of their crop than 
Russia, but even in these two countries the greater part 
of the product of agriculture was consumed by the farm- 
ing population itself. It should be remembered, too, 
that the farms of the United States, besides what they 
export, not only feed their owners and workers with a 
much more expensive diet than that of the eastern 
European peasant, but also provide with an expensive 
diet the large urban population of our country. 

It can readily be realized that with the normal situa- 
tion of agriculture and of food supply such as has been 
described, war and revolution struck a mighty blow to 
the well-being of eastern Europe. That region could ill 
afford any great reduction of its agricultural output. A 
tremendous reduction was forced upon it by the war and 
its aftermath. Food shortage amounting to famine was 
the inevitable result. 

The great war affected the agricultural production of 
eastern Europe in several ways. Military operations 
directly precluded the cultivation of the soil over con- 
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siderable areas. Peasants were driven from their homes ; 
their houses and other buildings were destroyed; their 
animals carried away; their fields laid waste. This was 
particularly true of a strip some hundreds of miles long 
and from twenty to fifty miles wide running through 
what was western Russia and through eastern Galicia, 
where the Germans and Russians faced one another for 
many months. The Russians in retreating to this line of 
defense laid waste the land, in order that their enemies 
might not have supplies. Roumania and Serbia likewise 
suffered greatly from direct military operations. 

Vast numbers of horses were taken from the farms for 
military use. For farm machinery eastern Europe was 
largely dependent on western Europe and America; 
shut off from these sources of supply, it witnessed a 
gradual wearing out of the more elaborate machinery, 
and even a large proportion of such fundamentally 
necessary implements as plows and harrows became 
unserviceable. In certain sections, notably in western 
Poland and in the Ukraine, many of the farmers, espe- 
cially the owners of large estates, had been accustomed 
to use quantities of artificial fertilizer, mostly imported ; 
the deprivation of this was alone responsible for a 
marked decline in output. In the province of Posen, 
which was one of the best cultivated districts of all 
Europe, the average yield of rye, the chief crop, which 
before the war had been between thirty and thirty-five 
bushels per acre, fell by 1919 to only a little over twenty 
bushels. 1 

The war also had a disastrous effect on the psychology 
of the farming population. Hostile governments and 
armies often requisitioned supplies from the farmer, 
paying him far less than their value or nothing at all. 
Governments, whether hostile or otherwise, thought it 

' The yield was still less in 1920, but this was due to unfavorable weather. 
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necessary, as a protection to the urban population, to 
impose all sorts of restrictions on prices of and trade 
in agricultural products. Doubtless these measures of 
control were to some extent justified, but they tended 
greatly to discourage production. 

In most of the countries of eastern Europe some at 
least of these conditions adverse to agriculture did not 
cease with the war. For two years after the conclusion 
of the armistice between the Allies and the Central 
Powers, Poland was at war with the Bolsheviks; in 
1920 invasion swept over a third of her lands at the very 
harvest season. Russia is still in the throes of revolu- 
tion and misrule. Throughout eastern Europe lack of 
ability to pay, accentuated by the tremendous fall of 
exchange due to other causes as well as to lack of ex- 
ports, continued to check the importation of machinery 
and fertilizers. Government control of food prices has 
been maintained in most of the countries almost, if not 
quite, to the present day — in some cases after the justi- 
fication for it had wholly ceased. 

Food shortage was the natural result of these war and 
postwar conditions. To some extent throughout the 
war, to a large extent during its last year or two and for 
a year or two after its close, suffering for lack of food 
reigned in all of eastern Europe. In Russia conditions 
have grown worse with each succeeding year, culminat- 
ing now in a terrific famine. 

The food shortage has been felt, of course, most se- 
verely by the industrial population. The peasant looks 
first after his own food requirements. Besides, he often 
had little motive to sell any surplus he might possess, 
because there was little he could buy with the proceeds. 
The production of mining and manufacturing industry 
had been even more disturbed by the war than that of 
agriculture, and the cities had almost nothing to give in 
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exchange for the farmer's products. It came to such a 
pass that often the peasant gave up food to the urban 
population only under government compulsion — in 
Russia especially backed by the bayonet. In most re- 
gions the peasants themselves have had enough to eat. 
In certain sections, however, which suffered most from 
direct military action — eastern Poland, for instance — 
even they have been hard pressed by famine. In Russia, 
where Nature contributed to the disaster, millions of 
peasants are threatened with starvation this winter. 

There is no need here to enter into detail regarding the 
causes of the Russian famine. The Soviet authorities 
themselves admit that their former policy of requisition- 
ing from the peasants their entire surplus, of suppress- 
ing entirely free trade in food, was a great blunder. 
They have substituted a tax in kind, after paying which 
the producer is free to sell his grain. Other causes have 
contributed to the great reduction in the area planted in 
Russia and to the lowering of the standard of cultiva- 
tion, but the lack of motive to produce was the most 
important factor. The great drought in the Volga 
Basin — by no means the whole country being affected 
— put the climax on a situation which was already bad. 



Ill 

In considering the prospects of agriculture in eastern 
Europe, one must distinguish the near from the distant 
future, and distinguish the prospects for a mere re- 
covery of prewar standards of production and of living 
from those for an advance beyond those standards. 

Fortunately agriculture is one of the hardest in- 
dustries to kill. It is less dependent on external cir- 
cumstances than manufacturing or mining industry. 
Moreover the somewhat primitive agriculture of eastern 
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Europe would, under favoring conditions, stand a better 
chance of regaining its former level than would a highly 
advanced agriculture which had suffered a similar blow. 
Having always been on a low plane it had not far to fall, 
and has not far to rise again. Above all it was and is less 
dependent on world market conditions than an agri- 
cultural industry which sells most of its products either 
abroad or to an industrial population at home. The 
peasant having always produced chiefly for his own 
consumption has a powerful incentive to bring his out- 
put up at least to the point where it will supply that 
fundamental need. He has not so much land but what 
he can till it all after some fashion even with a much 
reduced equipment. Most peasants never used artifi- 
cial fertilizer. 

The big estates of eastern Europe, which, as more 
fully shown later, were before the war considerably more 
efficient than the peasant farms, have suffered relatively 
worse than the latter from the war and its sequences. 
They are likely, so far as they continue to exist at all, to 
recover their normal status somewhat more slowly. 

The prospects for the restoration of agriculture in 
eastern Europe to its prewar efficiency depend largely on 
political conditions. These, of course, can scarcely be 
forecasted, especially in Russia. Wherever it has had a 
fair chance, agriculture in eastern Europe has already 
shown a marked tendency toward recovery. Except in 
Russia the improvement in 1921 was especially con- 
spicuous. In 1919 Poland, Roumania, and Jugo-Slavia 
all received food aid in large amounts from the United 
States. From the crop of 1921 all these countries will be 
able to export. It should be understood, however, that a 
country which has long been deprived of much needed 
foreign goods will export food even at the expense of a 
less abundant and varied supply at home than would 
otherwise be considered necessary. 
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Data are lacking for a general comparison of statistics 
of recent crops with prewar crops in eastern Europe. 
The best statistics are those of Poland. The govern- 
ment authorities estimate that the 1921 output of rye, 
the principal grain, while double that of 1920, was only 
72 per cent of that of the last year preceding the war. 
The deficiency is greatest in the regions which before the 
war had the highest yields. 

Taking it altogether, the prospects for the restoration, 
in eastern Europe apart from Russia, of something ap- 
proaching the prewar efficiency of agriculture seem 
fairly encouraging. The bearings of the improvement 
which has already been achieved upon the general eco- 
nomic and financial situation of this region merit more 
discussion than the space of this article will permit. 
Broadly speaking it would appear that the eastern 
European countries — always excepting Russia — are 
already in a position such that they could, if they would 
apply taxation vigorously, stop that printing of paper 
money which is at present the chief cause of decline in 
their exchange. Government expenditures, relatively to 
the income of the people, have been reduced materially, 
and the great excess of imports over exports, which 
tended to cause a fall in exchange greater than that in 
the internal buying power of money, has also been much 
lessened. To balance the budget of these countries, 
however, necessarily means heavy taxation of the peas- 
ant class, which, altho poor, receives a large propor- 
tion of the total national income — • a much larger pro- 
portion than before the war. The peasant class is pretty 
much in the saddle politically, and it has not yet come 
fully to realize the necessity of shouldering the burdens 
of government expenditure, altho it is showing a growing 
appreciation of that necessity. 

As to Russia, prophecy is much more difficult still 
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than as regards the rest of eastern Europe. Everything 
depends on the political conditions. Even, however, if a 
stable and just government is soon established, it will 
take long for Russian agriculture to recover fully. Its 
ruin has been more complete than anywhere else. The 
loss of machinery, tools, and draft animals has been 
enormous. It will take years to restore the confidence of 
the peasant in the advantage of producing a surplus 
beyond his own needs. And even when such a surplus is 
forthcoming, its exportation in any large quantities will 
have to wait the rehabilitation of the Russian railroads 
and of the coal mines on which the operation of the rail- 
roads hangs. No doubt, however, as elsewhere, the long 
deprivation of supplies from abroad will create strong 
pressure for export even from a production much lower 
than that before the war. On the whole it seems little 
likely that Russia can regain its former place in the 
world's grain trade for a good many years to come. 

IV 

Looking forward to the more distant future, density of 
population stands forth as the principal factor tending 
to check the progress of agriculture in eastern Europe, 
and quite capable, perhaps, of damning it to decades if 
not centuries of inefficiency. 

A dense agricultural population is not necessarily 
poor, altho it can never hope to be as prosperous as a 
sparser agricultural population of equal intelligence and 
skill. A large amount of labor applied to the soil will, of 
course, with equal intelligence, produce more per acre 
than a small amount, but it will not produce so much per 
man. Unfortunately where a large amount of labor is 
applied with a small degree of skill, as in eastern Europe, 
even the output per acre may become low, while that 
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per man sinks to a pitifully small quantity. The worst 
thing is that, where this condition has once come about, 
it is very hard to cure. A vicious circle becomes estab- 
lished. Because population is dense it is poor. Because 
it is poor it cannot afford education. Because it is un- 
educated it makes poor use of its resources. Not only 
that, but lack of education leads to unwise and unneces- 
sary multiplication of numbers, and the chain begins all 
over again. 

It must not be hastily assumed that there is some in- 
herent inferiority of race which accounts for the low 
standard of civilization and efficiency in eastern Europe. 
Such inferiority may exist, but it is difficult to prove its 
existence and it certainly is much less marked than many 
people suppose. Density of population, poverty, and 
ignorance have come about mainly, one may believe, 
through a train of historical circumstances whose causes 
are so difficult to trace that one is almost justified in call- 
ing them historical accidents. 

When one comes to examine in detail the agricultural 
methods of eastern Europe, he finds that their ineffi- 
ciency is largely explained either by the small size of 
holdings resulting from density of population or by 
practices as regards land tenure which are relics of the 
days of feudalism and serfdom, until so recently reigning 
in that region. Ignorance of course contributes largely 
to the inefficiency, but it is by no means the only cause. 

The two most striking defects in the peasant agri- 
culture of eastern Europe are the inadequate plowing 
and the unsatisfactory rotation of crops. Both defects, 
while more serious as the result of the war and the sub- 
sequent events, have always been grave. In many cases 
the fields are little more than scratched by the plow. 
Especially where the soil is heavy, the furrow is often 
not more than four inches deep and seldom more than 
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six. Even in a country with as light a soil as Poland, 
plowing is far shallower than is customary in the better 
farming regions of the United States. Often the fields 
are very well dragged and even rolled after plowing; but 
this does not make up for the lack of depth, which not 
only prevents the adequate amount of food from reach- 
ing the roots but also prevents the proper conservation 
of moisture. 

The shallow plowing is due in part to the character of 
plows used and in part to the lack of power to propel 
them. Plows are often mere sticks of wood with a small 
tip of iron. Tractors are of course practically unknown 
to the peasant farmer. To be sure, in prewar times, 
there were enough horses in most parts of eastern Eu- 
rope to do plowing well, had their labor been fully 
utilized. The difficulty as to horse power arose from the 
small size of the holdings. The average peasant could 
not afford more than two horses — often very small 
beasts, at that — and many could afford only one. If 
the peasant who had two horses had three times as much 
land and four horses he could plow it all deeply enough. 
Obviously better results could be obtained by coopera- 
tion among neighbors in the use of draft animals, and to 
some extent this was practiced even before the war. It 
has been practiced still more of late on account of the 
reduction in the number of draft animals as the result of 
the war. But at present there is a real shortage of such 
animals in most sections, so that even with cooperative 
plowing the peasants can scarcely till as much land as 
before the war with equal thoroughness. 

No doubt the peasant's ignorance of the importance 
of deep plowing has had something to do with his prac- 
tice, but broadly speaking his small holdings and his 
poverty have been a more important cause. 

Peasant farming in eastern Europe is generally char- 
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acterized by a very small number of crops. In most 
regions the peasant ordinarily sows, in the fall, rye and 
rye only, altho in some sections wheat replaces rye or 
both may be sown. In the spring, he sows chiefly oats or 
barley or both, except in certain regions, especially in 
the south of Russia, where large amounts of spring 
wheat are sown. He has a considerable acreage of 
potatoes in many cases. On the other hand, peasants 
seldom raise other root crops in important quantities, 
nor do they raise much clover, alfalfa or other nitrogen- 
fixing plants. 

Closely akin to the unsatisfactory rotation of crops 
is the wasteful practice, widely spread over eastern 
Europe, of leaving a large fraction of the land fallow each 
year. The normal thing is to plant fall grain on a given 
piece of land one year, to plant spring grain and potatoes 
the second year, and to leave it idle for recuperation 
the third year. To be sure, in some regions the peasants 
have pretty much got away from this rudimentary 
' ' three-field ' ' practice. The inefficiency of the crop-rota- 
tion and field system in eastern Europe is partly due 
to ignorance, no doubt, but it is partly due, like the 
shallow plowing, to the very small size of the fields. 
Comparatively small fields are of course an inevitable 
result of small land holdings. The evil of small fields, 
however, is in many places greatly aggravated by the 
practice of splitting up the holdings into numerous 
scattered parcels. A peasant who owns ten acres is 
likely to have it in ten or a dozen pieces, perhaps sit- 
uated several miles from one another. The eastern 
Europeans call this "checker board" agriculture, altho 
the adjective is hardly happy since these parcels are 
usually in the form of long strips sometimes only a few 
feet wide, so narrow as to seem to an American almost 
microscopic. 
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The explanation of the existence of this checker- 
board system is complex. It is, of course, possible for 
lands to become very much broken up merely as the 
result of the dividing of a parent's holdings among his 
children and the subsequent shifting of titles by mar- 
riage. In a country like the United States, inheritance 
and marriage tend but little to result in scattered hold- 
ings because purchase and sale and exchange of land 
are easily effected from the legal standpoint and are a 
part of the common tradition of the farming com- 
munity. But in many of the countries of eastern 
Europe, transfer bristles with legal difficulties. More- 
over the peasant has not yet acquired confidence in 
titles and feels more secure of that which he has re- 
ceived through his parents or through his wife than of 
that which he buys or gets by trading. 

In much of eastern Europe, however, the parcelation 
and scattering of holdings has gone much farther than 
would have resulted from inheritance and marriage 
alone. It has been augmented by peculiar practices of 
the past. Formerly peasant villages often held — or 
perhaps, rather, cultivated, since the title was usually in 
the crown or in the noble — their lands in common. In 
that case the village land was generally cultivated on a 
three-field system, such as has already been described. 
In the course of time common cultivation ceased and the 
individual peasant was allotted land, either permanently 
or for a term of years. Instead, however, of receiving 
the land all in one piece he received a strip in each of the 
three fields. These three strips were then further sub- 
divided through inheritance and shifted by marriage. 

This situation with respect to land tenure has much 
to do with the choice of crops. The peasant holding 
several small strips has far less freedom than he would 
have if his land were all in one place. He must in general 
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sow what his fellows sow. If he did not he would have to 
tread down their crops in order to get to his fields. It 
would be quite impossible to have a road leading to each 
of these microscopic strips; that would waste too much 
land. Besides, where strips are very small, self-seeding 
from neighboring fields is difficult to prevent. 

In many parts of Poland and of Russia this situation 
results in a virtual continuation of the days of com- 
munity operation. Often one sees what looks like a 
single huge field such as those of the big estates, but 
which actually consists of many separate strips under 
the same crop. Each peasant plows, harrows, seeds, and 
harvests his own strip, but he does each class of work at 
the same time as his fellow peasants. It is obviously 
more difficult for a whole community to make up its 
mind to adopt some new system of crop rotation than 
for the individual to do so. 

Another related cause of inefficiency of agricultural 
production appears in many parts of Russia. This is the 
Mir system of tenure. Under it the peasant does not 
have permanent ownership of the land he tills. The 
residuary title is in the village — the peasant group. 
From time to time the lands are redistributed. Between 
such redistributions the peasant has nominally complete 
control of his land, altho in practice, as has already 
been suggested, he is greatly limited in choice of crops. 
Under the system of periodical redistribution the peas- 
ant lacks adequate incentive for careful cultivation and 
especially for the use of artificial fertilizers or for drain- 
age or other permanent improvements. 

The persistence of such excessive parcelation of land 
and of the practice of periodic redistribution is partly a 
result of ignorance. The peasant does not realize how 
much he is losing in efficiency. He does not grasp the 
possibility of different methods. At the same time it 
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should not be forgotten that in the Old World habit and 
tradition are more deeply ingrained than in a country 
like our own. It is not easy even for well-educated 
people to break away from the traditions of centuries 
and the customs of their neighbors. 

The greatest hope for ultimate betterment of peasant 
agriculture in eastern Europe lies in democracy. Crude 
as may be the democracy thus far established, or that 
likely to be achieved for a long time to come, it cannot 
be so deadening as the despotism which, in Russia espe- 
cially, formerly existed. The eastern European peasant 
was formerly a cipher politically. In every country of 
eastern Europe, except Russia, he is now a full-fledged 
citizen, whose vote counts equally with that of the land 
baron. Even in Russia, where one dictatorship has given 
place to another, it may readily be that the revolution 
has prepared the ground for a real rule of the people. 

The establishment of democracy will enable the 
masses of eastern Europe to correct age-long abuses, 
which have not merely wronged them but have ham- 
pered their efficiency. It is likely to have a wholly 
beneficial effect upon their psychology. The conscious- 
ness of possessing rights and power is a stimulus to 
effort and to self-improvement. One of the most strik- 
ing features in the life of Poland is the eagerness of the 
peasants for the educational facilities so long denied 
them. This consciousness makes also for independence 
of judgment, for the critical examination of traditional 
methods, for readiness to try experiments. 

None the less, however hopeful one may be as to the 
success of democracy in eastern Europe, there can be 
no rapid overcoming of the inefficiency of agriculture. 
Poverty will still remain because overcrowding will still 
remain, and poverty will long prevent the masses from 
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securing any high degree of education even in practical 
agricultural lines. It is even possible that, unless the 
people learn to restrict the multiplication of their num- 
bers, they will find it impossible to raise their standard 
of living. Increase of acre yields may bring no increase 
of yields per man. 

V 

The discussion, thus far, has dealt chiefly with the 
peasant. How about the large owner? Will he make 
progress beyond the prewar efficiency? The question is 
rather whether he will persist at all and what will be the 
effect on production if he loses his holdings. 

Broadly speaking, the large land owners of eastern 
Europe have cultivated their lands better than the peas- 
ants. Their efficiency, however, has varied enormously, 
from country to country, section to section, and farm to 
farm. 

Most of the big estates of eastern Europe have been 
operated and are now operated — where they still exist 
— by large-scale methods. Comparatively seldom does 
the owner lease out his holdings to peasants to operate 
on a small scale. The whole estate may be operated as 
one farm or, if very large, it may be divided into several 
or many farms — each however of considerable size, say 
a thousand acres or so — which are operated either 
under lease or by hired managers. The typical farm of 
this type has extensive buildings, numerous draft ani- 
mals and a large corps of hired workers. Many of the la- 
borers are permanently attached to the estate; others, 
especially at harvest time, are temporarily employed. 
Often part of the labor is done by land-owning peasants 
who own holdings so small that a considerable amount 
of their time can be hired out. 

Even where the big land owner is not an expert 
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farmer he is likely to cultivate his land somewhat better 
than the peasant. He can afford better machinery and 
enough draft animals for deeper plowing. He is not 
hampered by small fields or by the necessity of con- 
sulting his neighbors as to what he shall plant. In many 
parts of Russia, before the war, the owners of the big 
estates gave but little attention to them. They spent 
their time in Moscow or Petrograd. They had so much 
land that they could live extravagantly without good 
management. Even so, prewar statistics show yields 
per acre for the large estates greater, in every section 
of Russia, than those of peasant farms, the difference 
in most cases being from 10 to 20 per cent. The average 
output per man employed on the large estates exceeded 
that on peasant farms by a still greater margin. The 
estate owner maintains only enough labor to handle the 
land. A good deal of the time of the peasant is wasted 
because he has not land, machinery, or animals to bal- 
ance properly his own labor. 

Far greater, however, was the superiority of large- 
scale farming in the cases where the owner put real 
energy and intelligence into the operation. Especially 
among the Poles a very considerable proportion of the 
big proprietors were good farmers, who gave personal 
attention to their estates, living on them all the year or 
at least during the crop season. Many of them studied 
advanced agricultural methods in schools of their own 
country or of Germany and western Europe. They not 
only used good machinery, equipment and live stock, 
but were often highly expert in the rotation of crops, 
selection of seed, drainage and use of fertilizers. The 
greatest degree of efficiency was attained in Posen and 
West Prussia — those parts of Germany which have 
now gone to Poland. Here, of course, German influence 
entered. Poles, however, owned more of the big proper- 
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ties than Germans did, and in many cases operated 
them quite as well as their Teutonic neighbors. 

The only country for which postwar statistics of 
crop yields for large and small properties separately 
are available is Poland. Despite the fact that the war 
tended to reduce the efficiency of the former more than 
that of the latter, the official figures for 1921 show yields 
of the principal crops considerably higher for large 
estates than for peasant farms. The difference ranges 
in the various sections from about 5 to 25 per cent, 
averaging about 10 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the superiority, and in some cases 
the very decided superiority, of large-scale farming in 
eastern Europe over peasant farming, the big estate 
now seems doomed. It is difficult for an American not 
to sympathize with the peasants in their demand that 
the great landed properties be broken up. In most 
cases, the big properties have not been built up by the 
efficiency of their owners but are inheritances from the 
time when might gave right, when the peasant was a 
serf with no political rights, with hardly anything he 
could call his own. Were land abundant the peasant 
might have less ground for looking covetously at the 
holdings of the noble. With land hunger ever predom- 
inant in his consciousness his attitude is but natural. 

The gain, or at least the immediate gain, to the peas- 
ant from the breaking up of the large estates is not 
likely to be so great as he fondly hopes. In the first 
place, the proportion of the arable land held by such 
estates is not so high as is frequently supposed. In 
Poland, for example, while approximately 40 per cent of 
the total land area was owned before the war by the 
big proprietors, their holdings included only about 25 
per cent of the total arable land. Figures for Russia and 
other countries of eastern Europe were not very far 
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different. The greater part of the forests, apart from 
those owned by the state, belonged to the nobility. 
Forests constituted a very large fraction of their land, 
while the peasant holdings consisted mostly of cul- 
tivated lands and pastures. In the second place, the 
land-owning peasant — especially the "little lander," 
to use a Polish phrase — who looks for increase of his 
holdings by the dividing of the big estates, is apt to 
underestimate the amount of land which must go to the 
landless peasants who are now hired as laborers. Altho, 
as already stated, there was on the large properties more 
land per man employed than on the peasant farms, 
nevertheless the laborers on the estates would neces- 
sarily take up a large fraction of their area. Finally, in 
those parts of eastern Europe which have suffered the 
greatest losses of machinery and live stock, the peasant 
is likely to find it difficult at first to cultivate much 
additional land. Of course, it is hoped that this con- 
dition will be merely temporary. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the eagerness of the peasants in Poland to 
push through immediately the partition of the big 
estates has been decidedly dampened by the high cost 
of equipping additional land. 

The end of the big land holdings in Russia came 
quickly, rudely and without system. With the out- 
break of revolution the peasants simply seized the land, 
appropriated the neighboring estates and divided them 
among the landless and land-holding peasants according 
to the will of the group or perhaps in certain cases ac- 
cording to the right of strength. They did not wait for 
formal methods, for laws and decrees and officials from 
Moscow. The question of compensation to the owners 
was not raised. The central Bolshevik government at 
Moscow had the theory that the big estates should be 
made into communal farms, but the peasants did not 
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fall in with that way of thinking. A limited number of 
communal farms were put in operation, but their 
efficiency proved very low and many of them have 
since ceased to operate. If general political conditions 
in Russia once become stable it is quite possible that 
efforts may be made to distribute more fairly among the 
peasants the land formerly held by the big owners. 
Probably the practice of periodical redistribution will 
gradually cease. As nearly as can be ascertained from 
the very inadequate information coming out of Russia, 
the practice has begun to wane since the revolution. The 
peasants have pretty generally set their hearts on per- 
manent ownership of the land they till. It is to be 
hoped also that the general upheaval may ultimately 
result in a thoro-going regrouping of the land holdings 
such that each peasant will get his land in a single piece. 
Comparatively little has thus far been done in this 
direction since the war. 

In Poland a law providing in principle for the break- 
ing up of the big estates was passed in 1919, but the de- 
tailed measures necessary for carrying out the change, 
especially as regards compensation of owners and fi- 
nancing of purchases by the peasants, have not yet been 
fully worked out. A certain number of estates, which 
belonged to the former Russian government and which 
were taken over by the Polish government, have been 
parceled out, and also a small number of estates of 
private owners which were found to be neglected or 
inefficiently cultivated. Agricultural and economic ex- 
perts in Poland have hoped that in connection with the 
division of the large estates a regrouping of the scat- 
tered peasant holdings could be brought about. As a 
condition of receiving part of a large property, the peas- 
ant might be required to give up all or most of his scat- 
tered strips to his neighbors, so that in the end he would 
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possess a somewhat greater amount of land than before 
and have it in one piece. It is perhaps partly by reason 
of the fact that the peasants realized the desirability of 
accomplishing this regrouping at the same time with the 
partitioning of the big estates that the latter itself has 
gone so slowly. It is evident that a scientific and just 
rearrangement of a multitude of land holdings is a task 
requiring much time and skill. 

In Roumania, a law providing for the parcelation of 
large properties was enacted very soon after the armis- 
tice, and it has already been carried out to a much 
greater extent than in Poland. In Roumania, however, 
the former owners are permitted to retain larger tracts 
than is proposed in Poland. It is difficult to get accurate 
information as to the effects of the redistribution of land 
in Roumania. Government regulation of prices and of 
grain export, and disorganization of the railroads, have 
tended to restrict agricultural production, and among 
the complex factors affecting the situation the influence 
of the change in land ownership can hardly be traced. 

In fact, throughout eastern Europe there are so many 
abnormal conditions of political and economic life that 
one can scarcely expect to be able to demonstrate the 
good or evil effects of the so-called agrarian reform for a 
long time to come. One is forced to fall back chiefly on 
general reasoning and psychology. One would nat- 
urally expect that the immediate effect of a parcelation 
of the big estates among the peasants would be a dim- 
inution of production. Apart from the fact that the 
peasants in general are less efficient farmers than the 
large proprietors and that small holdings lack certain 
advantages in methods that the large holdings enjoy, 
the process of distribution, especially if carried out 
rapidly, must involve in itself a certain amount of dis- 
organization. During it there are likely to be lands left 
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unused for a time; even crops already planted may fail 
to be harvested. On the other hand it is quite possible 
that the ultimate effect of the parceling of the big 
estates, especially when combined with an increase in 
political power for the peasant class, may prove benefi- 
cial to production. Even a small increase in the amount 
of land he holds might be expected to put new life and 
hope into the peasant's mind. Whereas with ten acres 
he could never hope to make progress, to raise his stand- 
ard of living, to find means to educate his family, with 
twelve acres he may see the possibility of getting ahead 
in life. He may feel a new ambition. He may work 
harder than before. He may give more thought to 
methods of farming, and venture new experiments. 
When this direct effect of larger peasant holdings is 
combined with the influence of the possession of new 
political power by the peasants, to which allusion has 
already been made, it may readily make in the course of 
time for a very real improvement in the agricultural 
methods of the masses of eastern Europe — an improve- 
ment more than sufficient to offset the loss of the expert 
direction of the big estates and of the advantages of 
large-scale production. 
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